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LIGHTS AND SHADOWS 
OF HUMANE WORK 


et 


A pioneer in humane education whose name is 
scarcely known at this day was John Lawrence, 
an Englishman, who urged the duty of humane 


treatment of animals as far back as the year 
ac: 


An article in the New York Herald, April 20, 
gives some facts in connection with John Law- 
rence which should be of interest to every hu- 
mane person. 

John Lawrence was the author of the ‘‘ His- 
tory and Delineation of the Horse,’’ ‘‘A Philo- 
sophical and Practical Treatise on Horses’’ and 
he was for almost half a century a contributor 
to the ‘‘English Sporting Magazine.’’ He was 
said to be an educated man, a philosopher, a 
humanitarian, an enthusiastic horseman, an 
owner and rider of fast trotters in races and 
apparently an amateur dealer in hunting horses. 
- John H. Wallace said of Lawrence that ‘‘he 
was a clear and independent thinker and alto- 
gether the ablest writer of his day or perhaps 
I might add, of any other day.’’ He wrote his 
first book in 1796 when the treatment of animals 
in England and all European countries was in- 
human. He began the fight for ‘‘the rights of 
beasts’’ which phrase he coined and championed 
though his radical utterances met with almost 
universal disapproval and ridicule. | 
| Mr. Lawrence advocated the extension of erim- 
inal laws for the protection of animals in 1796, 
and thus paved the way for the work done later 
in 1809 by Lord Thomas Erskine, and later still, 
in 1822, by Richard Martin when the first bill 
for animal protection was ‘‘smuggled through 
Parliament’’ as Mr. Lawrence, still active, 
though grown bitter with his struggle of quarter 
of a century, spoke of it. 

It seems rather strange, considering the strug- 
gle made and articles written by John Lawrence 
that no credit has been given this sturdy pio- 
neer for his part in the beginning of the great 
reform. 


Quoting from Mr. Lawrence’s writings one 
may see how earnestly he advocated humane 
consideration toward animals. Under the title: 
‘‘Man’s Obligation to the Horse’’ he said: 

‘‘But the most important part of my talk, and 
that which is nearest my heart, is to endeavor to 
lessen the sum of animal misery in the world; 
to implore a more generous and humane treat- 
ment of those poor, useful animals which nature 
has placed under our dominion and intrusted 
to our care; to remind mankind of the unprofit- 
ableness and meanness, as well as the heinous- 
ness of cruelty; in particular, to convince them, 
if possible, that to be compassionate and liberal 
to that most excellent and useful creature, the 
horse, is both their interest and their duty.’’ — 

Some of Lawrence’s sentiments and _ philoso- 
phy in his discussion of the ‘‘rights of beasts”’ 
are as follows: B 

‘‘Man is bound to bestow upon animals, in 
return for the benefit he derives from their 
services, good and sufficient nourishment, com- 
fortable shelter and merciful treatment; to com- — 


mit no wanton outrage upon their feelings while 


alive, and to put them to the speediest and least 
painful death when it shall be necessary to de- 
prive them of life. But the bare acknowledg- 
ment of the right will be of small avail to the 
unfortunate objects of our solicitude unless some 
mode of practical remedy can also be devised. 
‘‘T therefore propose that the rights of beasts 
be formally acknowledged by the State, and that 
a law be framed on that principle to guard and- 


protect them from acts of flagrant and wanton ag 


cruelty, whether committed by their owners or 
by others. As the law stands at present no man 
is punishable for an act of the most:extreme cru- 
elty to a brute animal but upon the principle of 
an injury done to the property of another, and 
the owner of a beast has the tacit allowance of 
the law to inflict upon it, if he shall so please, 
the most horrid barbarities. 

‘Tt results from such premises that unless you 
make legal and formal recognition of the rights 
of beasts you cannot punish cruelty without tres- 
passing upon the rights of property. Divest 
property of the usurped and fictitious addition 
to its right, and you have the means of protect- 
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ing animals and securing the dearest interests of 
morality.’’ 

In the Sporting Magazine for October, 1822, 
is an account of a meeting held in September of 
that year at ‘‘Old Slaughter’s Coffee House,”’ 
in St. Martin’s lane, London, for the purpose of 
forming a society ‘‘for preventing, as far as pos- 
sible, the cruel treatment of brute animals.’’?’ A 
committee, consisting of twelve members, was ap- 
pointed to arrange for the establishment of such 
a society, and out of this meeting grew the 
Animal Society, now known as the Royal So- 
ciety for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 
which was the first organization of its kind in 
existence. Mr. Martin, author of the law, de- 
voted his time to procuring its enforcement and 
became the active head of this first society, 
which has been the model and the inspiration 
for others in all parts of the world.’’ But it 
should not be forgotten that Mr. Lawrence 
opened the way for Mr. Martin to follow. 


The Forest Greeting. 


Good hunting! aye, good hunting, 
Wherever the forests call. 

But ever a heart beats hot with fear, 
And what of the birds that fall? 


Good hunting! aye, good hunting, 
Wherever the North winds blow; 

But what of the stag that calls for his mate? 
And what of the wounded doe? 


Good hunting! aye, good hunting, 
And ah! we are bold and strong; 

But the triumph call through the forest hall 
Is a brother’s funeral song. 


Tor we are brothers ever, 
Panther and bird and bear; 

Man and the weakest that fear his face, 
Born to the nest or lair. 


Yes, brothers, and who shall judge us? 
Hunters and game are we; 

But who gave the right for me to smite? 
Who boasts when he smiteth me? 


Good hunting! aye, good hunting, 
And dim is the forest track; 

But the sportsman Death comes striding on; 
Brothers, the way is black. 


PAUL LAWRENCE DUNBAR. (Century Magazine.) 


STORIES FOR OLD 


AND YOUNG 


The White Fawn and tts Mother. 


Certainly an East Indian jungle is one of the 
last places in the world where any man would 
care to find himself all alone, with night coming 
on; and so, evidently, thought the solitary wan- 
derer who came struggling desperately through 
one.of the wildest. and dreariest of them all, on 
a gloomy autumn evening, long, long ago. 

In truth, he had good reason to make such 
haste to get clear of the forest ere darkness set 
in; for not only was he very hungry himself, 
but, as he well knew, there were other creatures 
in that jungle—tigers, for instance—quite as 
hungry as he, and should he suddenly encounter 
one of them, as was only too likely, if night 
overtook him there, it would probably make a 
meal of his: on the spot. 

At first sight, this lonely wayfarer cut a very 
sorry figure. His dress, which was that of a 
hunter, was torn almost to rags by the long, 
sharp thorns of the spiky undergrowth through 
which he had been struggling so long, and was 
stained with blood from countless seratches on 
the way. He was wet to the skin, having 
scrambled through more than one stream as he 
went, and patches of thick, black mud_be- 
smeared his sinewy hands, or hung in damp 
elots upon his long, dark hair and beard. But 


ri 


one arrow was left in his quiver, and his bow 
must have been lost or spoiled, for it was no 
longer with him. His trusty spear, too, had 
been broken and cast away; and, in fact, the 
only weapon now left to him was the long hunt- 
ing knife that hung at his girdle. 

With all this, however, anyone who had met 
that hunter, and had looked closely at him, 
would easily have seen that he could be no com- 
mon man. There was a quiet dignity in his look 
and bearing, and an air of power and command 
in his firm, manly face, which, though somewhat 
haggard from long fatigue and want of food, 
was still strikingly handsome, that could not 
have failed to impress anyone who saw it, 
though few would have guessed him to be what 
he really was—one of the greatest: generals and 
bravest warriors in all Southern Asia. 

Hark! What was that sudden rustling in 
the thicket just behind him? Could it be a 
deer, of which he might make a supper, or was 
it a tiger all ready to make a supper of him? 

In any ease, it was just as well to be on the 
safe side; so the hunter crouched down out of 
sight among the bushes, and waited to see what 
would happen next. 

Searcely was he fairly hidden, when the wall 
of leaves on his right shook and parted, and 
there came with one bound from the thicket 
into the small open space beyond, not a tiger, 
but a charming little milk-white fawn, not 
much bigger than a large dog, which stopped 
short all at once, and began to snuff the air un- 
easily, as if warned by some mysterious in- 
stinct of the presence of its unseen foe. 

At any other time, the grace and beauty of 
this lovely little woodland fairy .;2uld have 
aroused the hearty. admiration of the hunter- 
leader, who had a much higher appreciation of 
such things than might have been expected 
from his rough hfe among rude and ignorant 
soldiers. But he was now far too hungry to 
have any thought of the kind; and having no 
longer either bow or spear to bring down this 
tempting game, he watched his chance and 
with one spring, cluched the fawn in his iron 
grasp, and bore it to the ground, where he held 
it down firmly with one hand, while feeling for 
his deadly knife with the other. 
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At that moment a piteous cry made him look 
up, and he saw the mother deer, standing with- 
in a few paces of him, with great tears glisten- 
ing in her large, soft, brilliant eyes, which were 
fixed with a look of almost human agony and ter- 
ror, upon her doomed nursling and the man 
who was about to destroy it. 

The hunter was ravenously hungry, and he 
knew well that he would never have another 
chance of finding game that night. But the 
large human heart which had so often spared 
helpless men in the fury of battle, and had 
more than once impelled him to tear his own 
clothes into bandages for the wounds of his fal- 
len enemies could not resist the look of agonized 
entreaty in the eyes of that dumb _ pleader. 
Without a word, he relaxed his hold of the ter- 
rified fawn, which struggled to its feet, and 
darted away along with its mother into the 
sheltering thicket. 

‘‘Most men who saw this would eall it fool- 
ishness,’’ muttered the old soldier, casting one 
last glance after his vanishing supper; ‘‘but 
I too have a child of my own, and I know how 
I should feel were anyone to rob me of him.”’ 

By this time darkness was coming on so fast, 
that our hero had evidently no chance of get- 
ting clear of the forest ere night set in; and it 
was plain enough to him that the only thing 
for him to do now was what he had done many 
a time before, viz, to light a fire in order to 
dry his wet clothes and scare away the wild 
beasts, and then, as he had no means of Ssatis- 
fying his hunger, to do his best to forget it in 
sleep. : 

The fire was soon kindled, for abundance of 
dead wood lay on every side, and ere long it 
blazed up brightly. It was not a whit too soon; 
for already the hitherto silent forest was all 
alive with unearthly cries and howlings, above 
which rose ever and anon from the cold, black 
distance, like a far off roll of thunder, the roar 
of the hungry tiger, abroad amid the darkness 
in search of prey. 

But these sounds, frightful as they were, passed 
almost unheeded by the cool and hardy general, 
who had had them for his lullaby more 
times than he could count. As soon as his 
wet clothes were dry again, he climbed into 
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a huge tree, and, fixing himself firmly be- 
tween two mighty boughs, fell asleep as quietly 
as if he had been in his own home. 

And as he slept, he had a strange dream. 

He dreamed that he was still in the jungle, 

and trying in vain to find his way out of it; 
for turn which way he would, matted boughs 
and bristling thorns seemed to compass him 
about, till he lost all hope of escape. Then sud- 
denly there shone around him a great light, so 
dazzling that he was forced to close his eyes; 
and he heard a voice—which, though mighty 
as the loudest thunder, had yet a strange 
gentleness and sweetness in its deep tones— 
saying to him:— 

‘*Blessed are the merciful; for to them shall 
merey be shown. Thou hast had pity upon the 
weak, and therefore will I make thee stronger 
than the strong. Today thou art but a servant 
—tomorrow thon shalt be a king!’’ 

And with those strange words still ringing 
in his ears, the dreamer awoke. 

Stiff, hungry and tired though he was, he 
felt, without knowing why, so cheered and 
strengthened by this strange vision, that he 
started on his way again as briskly as if he 
were just fresh; and ere half an hour had 
passed, he was clear of the jungle, and saw be- 
low him, from the crest of a low, rising ground 
beyond it, the gay pavilions, the waving banners 
and countless tents of the army to which he 
belonged. 

As he descended the hill, a strong body of 
horsemen was seen to issue from the camp, and 
to come riding swiftly towards him. 

The general guessed at once that his long ab- 
sence had made everyone uneasy, and that 
these men had been sent out in search of him; 
and it soon appeared that he was right, for, as 
soon as the soldiers came near enough to see his 
face, they all shouted joyfully ;— 

“It is he! It is he himself! 
seek is found!’’ 

And then, to his very great surprise, the 
whole band called out in chorus :— 

‘Hail to thee, O rajah (king)! Hail to the 
father of our land!”’ | 

What could this 


He whom we 


And then 


mean ? the 


memory of his strange dream flashed upon him, 
and its mysterious words seemed to ring in his 
ears once more, when, as he rode into the camp, 
thousands of deep voices at once took up the 
ery :— 

“Hail to our king! 
land!’’ 

It was indeed the truth, strange as it seemed. 
During his absence, the king, his master, had 
suddenly died, and the whole army, as one man, 
had chosen their favorite general to succeed 
him. 

But, unlike many of the men of his time, the 
brave old general was not spoiled in the least 
by this sudden exaltation. On the contrary, he 
showed himself to be, in every deed, what he 
had been called—the father of the land; and 
his name, coupled with the tale of his merey 
to the helpless creature that he spared, still 
lives in the history of the East as ‘‘Subuktagi 
the Good.”—Davip Kirr. 


Hail to the father of the 


CARE OF OUR 


USEFUL FRIENDS 


A New Hospital. 


The Work Horse Parade Association has 
changed their name to ‘‘Relief’’ instead of 
‘“Parade’’ Association. This is a good change. 
It means more. As a beginning, the president, 
Mr. Henry C. Merwin, has opened a hospital on 
Northampton street, between Washington street 
and Harrison avenue, with twenty large stalls, 
where the horses of poor men can be carried 
and treated for their ailments. 

in connection with the hospital the Animal 
Rescue League has a Receiving Station for dogs 
and cats and has placed an agent in the stable 
to look after their part of the work. 

The hospital, which is called the R. Ashton 
Lawrence Memorial Hospital, was formally 
opened on August 15. Mr. Merwin, Mr. Quimby, 
Mrs. Huntington Smith and Dr. Pierce of the 
Board of Health, were the speakers. Quite a 
number of children from the tenement houses of 
the neighborhood were present and showed their 
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interest by beginning at once to bring in sick kit- 
tens and homeless cats. The opening was on a 
Friday and before Sunday night the children 
of the neighborhood had brought in 6 cats, 8 
kittens and one chicken with a broken leg. Up 
to September 1, in two weeks time, we took in 
at that Receiving Station 20 cats, 37 kittens, 13 
dogs, 1 chicken and one pigeon. Dr. Sullivan, 
the veterinary doctor of the League, who is one 
of the consulting veterinarians at the hospital, 
has also put 3 horses in the hospital for treat- 
ment. 

The hospital could not be better situated than 
it is for the purpose of helping the horses of 
men who are not able to pay for such service. 

Dogs and cats needing treatment are trans- 
ferred to Carver street, where a free clinic has 
been carried on for the last ten years, hundreds 
of horses, dogs, cats and birds having been helped 
every year by Dr. Sullivan, and where this work 
is still going on. 


Twenty Thousand Years of Service. 


In a recent magazine article it was stated that 
the horse had been man’s slave for 20,000 years. 
In the history of the horse another statement 
says that there is proof that the horse existed 
more than three million years ago, therefore it 
is altogether probable that men have made use 
of horses for a much longer period than we can 
begin to realize. 

When walking from Back Bay station to 
Carver street, along Columbus avenue, a few 
days ago I was thinking about the many years 
the horse has been man’s helper and I tried to 


sum up what we have done for the horse in all 


this time to show our appreciation of his faith- 
ful services. It has truly been said that ‘‘man 
came into civilization on the back of the horse” 
but is man treating the horse as a eivilized 
being should treat him? : 

In my short walk to Carver street this is what 
I saw, and it was nothing unusual: 

Two horses were in a contractor’s team loaded 
so heavily with bricks that going up the very 
slight elevation near the bridge I could see every 
step they took was a very heavy strain upon 
them. Even on the level they had to tug so 


hard that at the end of the day they must have 
been sore in every muscle and completely ex- 
hausted. | 

A little way behind this team was an ice cart, 
and I noticed when it stopped and started that 
the horses had to dig their toes into the pave- 
ment, and tug, and strain very hard to get the 
cart started. Stopping and starting again with 
this heavy load must have taken the very life 
out of them, and until the load was greatly 
lightened the effort they had to make was kill- 
ing. During that one walk I saw three pairs 
of horses, all fairly young, so heavily loaded 
that their strength was being rapidly used up, 
and their valuable lives shortened, simply by 
overloading. This is not only cruel, but short- 
sighted policy for the men who owned these fine 
horses. | 

Next I saw a shabby express wagon, no name 
on either side of it, with a horse so evidently 
old and feeble that any one with a particle of 
humanity would have said it was cruelty to 
continue to keep him at work. Yet this was 
only one of the many worn-out and old horses 
that have given years of faithful service to man- 
kind, and for reward are kept at work until 
their very feet refuse to move and they drop in 
harness. Or, more frequently, a morning comes 
when neither kicks, nor blows, nor oaths, can 
force them to rise, and their unfeeling owner, 
who eares less for them than for a machine, is 
obliged to give them up to Death, oftentimes 
the only friend to the old and wretched horse, 
—their only way of release from misery. _ 

Passing on my way with aching heart, I saw 
flapping blinders, pressing against the tender 
part of the eye; docked tails; boys with whips, 
urging weary horses that were beginning to 
feel their years, to trot beyond their strength, 
and I said to myself,—‘‘20,000 years in our ser- 
vice, and how much better off are they than they 
were when in the early days of history the horse 
slept in the tent with his master and was loved 
by him as a friend ?”’ 

There are stalls in every city and town too 
narrow for a horse to he down in. There are 
stables where in severest winter weather the 
horses have no bedding and no blanket. 

There are hundreds of men using close nose- 
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Two Horses, StarveD AND ABUSED, TAKEN To PINE RipGE HOME OF REST 


bags with no ventilation, and allowing their 
drivers to tie them on and leave them half an 
hour or an hour after the horse gets through 
with his oats if the driver happens to be in a 
bar-room or lunch room getting his own dinner. 
These nose-bags are a form of cruelty quite 
unnecessary as better ones have been invented, 
but the comfortable nose-bags cost more. 

20,000 years! Is it not time the humane so- 
cieties all over the world bestirred themselves 
more actively in behalf of the horse, and ban- 
ished some of these common eruelties? 

YN) la Bees, 


The Old Horse. 


“Would God! some gift of Pentecostal powers 
Could bid them speak our tongue and say their say, 
Then from each rolling cab and thundering dray 

A wail would rise and shake your city towers; 
Crying, “We once ran fetlock deep in flowers, 

Now doomed in maze of barren bricks to stay, 
Night brings no rest to help the weary day, 

Life has no joy, death’s ease alone is ours.” 


“Spavined and splinter-boned and sore of heel, 
Tongues hanging pained o’er bits of froth and blood, 
With dim, dull eyes, heads hanging down, they come, 
The troop of silent sufferers; like a flood 

Man’s pity pours to meet them; hearts that feel 
Have bid them welcome to the Horses’ Home.” 


H. D. RAWNSLEY. 
From the Report of the Home of Rest for Horses, 
dngland. 


A Letter. 


I received recently the following letter from 
Denver, Colorado :—‘‘Dear Madam: I read as 
much of your paper as I can find time for; and 
think it very valuable. I cannot see the use or 
kindness, however, in keeping worn out horses 
for a few weeks. I think they should be de- 
stroyed and the money saved on their keep used 
to rescue others. On page 7 you tell of horses 
with all their teeth gone and yet how they had 
grain made soft. I used to keep my old horses, 
but found that they had but little enjoyment, 
no matter how well-fed, for they have become 
used to human companionship and variety and 
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being on the road, and they get very much bored 
even when well fed and groomed. 

‘‘T take it that to relieve misery for the great- 
est number is your object, otherwise [ would not 
trouble you with this letter.—L. O.”’ 


The letter is no trouble. It is kindly eriti- 
cism, kindly meant, and I thank the writer for 
sending this criticism directly to me instead of 
using it as a reason for not helping our work, 
which is a common way men and women have 
when they do not desire to see a work prosper. 

There is good common sense in the letter, and 
as other readers of this magazine may have had 
a similar idea about our work I shall take this 
opportunity to say something on the subject. 

Last year we rescued 265 horses. All of 
these, with the exception of eight or ten, were 
put to death at once, as close to the spot where 
they were purchased as possible. 

From July 1 up to September 1 of this year 
we rescued 111 horses. Only six out of that num- 
ber were taken to our Home of Rest, the others, 
being at once put to death. 

But were our means unlimited, it would be 
my wish to give many of these horses we rescue 
a few weeks of comfort before they die, horses 
that have served men for years, and been cru- 
elly given over into the hands of horse traders, 
eheap pedlers, poor farmers, who starve and 
work an old horse to death then go and look for 
another bargain—some old family horse whose 
owner was too ‘“‘tender-hearted’’ to have him 
killed, and who will sell, loan or give him away 
to be killed by slow torture. 

We-get many horses that have once been well 
eared for and doubtless used with consideration, 
then in their declining years they have been 
passed on to miseries untold. When we have had 
a chance to take any of them out to our Home 
of Rest, even our well-meaning friend who wrote 
the above letter, could he have seen these horses 
when in our comfortable quarters, would have 
acknowledged it was good to see how deeply 
they appreciated the box stall, the appetizing 
hay and grain, the soft bed of fragrant meadow 
hay, the paddocks with shade and _ sunshine, 
where they he down and roll, and stretch their 
stiff and weary limbs, and then get up and shake 


their heads and sometimes even try to caper a 
little in their renewed joy of living. 

As for companionship, it is deeply touching 
to see how quickly these horses strike up friend- 
ship with each other and pace along a paddock 
side by side, almost as if yoked together. Hu- 
man companionship is never lacking in our 
Home of Rest where visitors come frequently 
with bags of sugar, carrots, apples, and where 
the caretaker is personally interested in every 
horse that arrives and is not happy himself 
until he sees the new comer happy. 

When their teeth are too poor for ordinary 
feed it is no trouble worth minding to mix up 
a soft mash, which they dearly love—and Oh, 
the look in their eyes when it is set before them! 
Such horses are often literally half-starved 
when we get them, not having had a really good 
meal for months, and it is a joy to see them eat. 

Of course we cannot give all this happiness 
to many of the old horses we rescue, as our stalls 
are usually filled with vacation guests, so no 
one need fear we are wasting our money keep- 
ing alive a lot of old horses. But what a 
tragedy these horses’ lives are! Years of labor; 
old age the hardest time of all; and a miserable 
death in some old stable or shed, or shot on the 
street. 

The special cases Mr. L. O. refers to were, 
indeed, special in several ways. Regarding one 
of these horses there had been a question which 
we thought might have to be referred to law and 
we kept the horse, in case we needed him, for 
witness. He was sold four times in as many 
weeks, and we took him without any payment 
from his last purchaser, telling the man to go 
and get back his money from the horse trader 
he bought the horse of. We said the League 
would go into court if necessary, to show that 
the horse was unfit to be sold, but the trader 
refunded the money, so we had no further 
trouble, and meanwhile the old horse received 
the tenderest care so that his last days were 
comfort and peace. 

Another case was a mare, kept for an object 
lesson, where we believed that lesson to be 
needed. Still another was an old and lame 
horse, given up to us by a farmer, who begged 
with tears that we would keep the old horse a 
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little while in our Home of Rest before we put 
him to death. 

If all the facts of such cases were known I 
will venture to say that no one would object 
to our judgment in such matters, excepting 
those who wish to be prejudiced, and to pre- 
judice others against. us. 


A woman came to the League one day and saw 
a kitten in a cage with one of its legs injured. 
She went away and criticized the League severe- 
ly outside because we were keeping such a mis- 
erable kitten alive. Only a few hours before 
she came in, a little boy, poorly clothed, came, 
bringing this kitten in his arms and weeping 
bitterly. He wanted the doctor, he said, and 
although we saw at first sight that the kitten 
was so hurt it should be put to death, we com- 
forted the child by taking him into one of our 
pleasant cat rooms, where there was a large 
cage, and placing the kitten gently on a soft 
bed in the cage, we put a dish of warm milk in 
the cage, and the little boy laughed to see that 
his kitten was not too sick to lap the milk. 
Then we sent him home, telling him the doctor 
would be in later and would look at the kitten’s 
leg, and if he came the next day we would tell 
him what the doctor said. 

The doctor did all that we promised, but the 
leg was broken too badly to be healed without 
causing the kitten much suffering; and the kit- 
ten was soon put to its last sleep. When the 
boy’s first grief was over, he either forgot or 
was too busy to come again, but by keeping the 
kitten a few hours comfortably in the cage, a 
child was made happy.—A. H. S. 


Just a little hungry puppy 
Used to quiet village ways, 
Sitting there beside the curbstone, 
With eager, longing, patient gaze. 


Mister, have you seen my Master? 
I have waited here all day; 

Surely something must have happened 
Or he would not long delay. 


Tired and sleepy, cold and hungry, 
And unnoted by them all, 

Midst din and clamor of the city 
Waiting for his Master’s call. 


—By Katherine Duncan. 


Docs WE HAVE LOVED. 


My dog! the difference between thee and me 

Knows only our Creator;—only He 

Can number the degrees in being’s scale 

Between thy instinctive lamp, ne’er known to fail, 

And that less steady light of brighter ray, 

The soul that animates thy master’s clay. 
Lamartine to his dog.—Jocelyn’s Episodes. 


Bungalow Notes, 


Pine Ridge. July 28.—Searching for the cat- 
erpillars of the gypsy and the brown-tail moth 
all over the Pine Ridge acres, in the woods and 
the large groups of trees that are scattered over 
the paddocks, an interesting discovery has been 
made. For a considerable distance around the 
bungalow very few of these insect pests were 
found, while everywhere else they were numer- 
ous enough to require a good deal of preventive 
work. The reason for this is clear. We have 
encouraged our friends, the birds to visit us by 
keeping two water basins constantly filled, and 
by often putting out crumbs, even this summer, 
on our bird table, so we keep many bird guests 
with us and they have done faithful work on 
our trees. | 
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I told in a back number of this magazine how. 


1 watched the blackbirds bringing caterpillars 
in their beaks onto to the top of the bird table, 
then adding, to the utmost capacity of their long 
bills, crusts or pieces of bread, and flying off 
into the woods, with a supply of bread and meat, 
to their young. . This I saw them do repeatedly, 
and I wondered which their babies liked the 
best, the bread or the caterpillar. 

Blackbirds do not as a rule stay at one place 
any great length of time; they come and go in 
flocks, but somewhere, sometime, they must set- 
tle down long enough to rear their young, and 
this summer, finding they were so well off here, 
they remained with us and are here still. These 
very hot days I often see as many as can pos- 
sibly crowd around our two bird baths, at the 
side, and at the back of the bungalow, all trying 
to push their way into the bath. I counted eight 
yesterday, hopping around and fluttering their 
wings in and around the water basin, some- 
drinking, and some bathing. 

Some days we do not have any erumbs to put 
out on the table, then I see them come from time 
to time and sit in the trees near by and watch 
and wait, incidentally snatching at any flying or 
crawling insect that comes within their vision. 

Someone was surprised one day when I told 
her that the blackbirds dipped the hard crusts 
of bread in the water to soften them, yet I have 
seen them do this many times. They take a 
crust of bread from the bird table, fly directly 


to the bird pool near by, and dip the crust sev- 


eral times in the water, then eat it. Sometimes 
they drop it and another bird snatches it. The 
sparrows stand by and often come in for a few 
of the crumbs. 
Speaking of English sparrows, we have just 
about the same number with us year after year. 
They do not seem to Increase or diminish. I 
have often seen a flock of them on my rockery 
among the flowers picking up something, and 
as there are no seeds or crumbs there, I am sure 
they are getting insects. I see them, too, down 
in the grass and clover picking diligently at 
some sort of food, and a few days ago I watched 
a few of them on the cedar trees near the bun- 
galow very busily picking away at the twigs and 


foliage, although at that time there were plenty ) 
of crumbs on the bird table that they might 
have been eating. | 

I saw a pretty sight in Boston on one of its 
busiest streets yesterday. On a granite coping 
that fronts a large building on Boylston Street 
some one had placed a little handful of crumbs, 
and a mother sparrow stood there, quite un- 


mindful of the crowd of passers-by, busily 


feeding a young sparrow, who with open bill 
and. fluttering wings was begging for food.— — 
Aas: 


HUMANE 


EDUCATION 


Courage of Birds Noted. 

‘““T suppose a bird is the bravest creature that 
lives, in spite of its natural timidity,’ said 
Henry Van Dyke. 

The above quotation in a recent Christian 
Science Monitor brought to the writer’s remem- 
branece some instances in which birds showed 
extraordinary courage, says an English cor- 
respondent. With five or six dogs, among them 
two retrievers and two fox-terriers, the writer 
wandered one summer evening down one of 
those long quiet meadows so typical of English 
country scenery. The dogs followed sedately 
enough, until the sudden whisk of a rabbit’s 
tail in the hedgerow proved an irresistible at- 
traction. A frantic scamper in all directions 
was followed by an apologetic but cheerful re- 
turn to good behavior. 

Absorbed in the quiet glory of the evening, 
the dogs were forgotten until a curious hissing 
attracted the writer's attention. The whole 
pack of dogs was then seen far down the field 
in rapid retreat and manifesting every sign of 
fear. The cause of this was soon discovered. 
Apparently the dogs had gone too near a covey 
of partridges and the parent birds, intent only 
on the protection of their little ones, were fly- 
ing, low down and with surprising force, 
straight at the dogs, uttering the peculiar note 
that had attracted attention. The onslaught 
was so vigorous that the dogs were completely | 
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routed. It was a most amazing sight to see six 
dogs utterly demoralized, their tails between 
their legs, fleeing before the two tiny but ab- 
solutely self-forgetting and fearless little birds. 

On another occasion a fox-terrier picked up 
a young wag-tail and was making for the house 
with it in his mouth. Without hesitation the 
father and mother birds swooped down on him, 
and, one on each side almost touching his head, 
uttered such piercing and incessant cries,- that 
in sheer fright and confusion he dropped the 
baby bird unhurt, and fled. I have seen parent 
blackbirds so close to a cat in a tree, trying to 
distract it from their nest, and so absorbed in 
that one idea, that stones thrown at the tree have 
had the desired effect of frightening away the 
eat without in the least disturbing the birds. 

These instances are an interesting confirma- 
tion of the truth contained in the quotation 
from Henry Van Dyke. 


' The Horse Came Back. 


An old black horse named Dan, that had been 
in the family of Alexander B. McLeod of 
Bloomfield, N. J., for twenty-two years, and 
which he had given away five years ago, re- 
turned to its former master’s home about mid- 
night one night and stood outside the gate lead- 
ing to the barn, neighing to attract the atten- 
tion of the inmates of the house. 

Mrs. McLeod, after listening to the horse 
some time, awakened her husband, saying, ‘‘I 
believe old Dan is at the gate. Don’t you hear 
him whinny ?’’ : 

McLeod listened. There could be no mistake, 
he recognized the whinny of Dan. Putting on 
his clothes he went out to the gate and there 
sure enough stood Dan hitched to a junkman’s 
wagon. Mcleod was irate, for he had given the 
horse to a friend up in New York State on con- 
dition that the faithful old horse was to have 
an easy life. 

For years the horse was used to drive the 
family about in a light carriage, but when the 
children grew up and were married off, McLeod 
and his wife had no further use for him, and 
supposed they had found a good home for him. 

McLeod was about to unhitch the horse and 
put him in the stable when a man ran breath- 


lessly up to him and lay claim to the horse and 
wagon. He said he had purchased the horse a 
a few days before on Staten Island. He left 
the animal untied in East Orange, he said, 
and had followed him about three miles. 
McLeod bought Dan from the junkman for 
$50, and the horse is now occupying his old 


~stall—New York Times. 


The above true story contains another warn- 
ing against parting with an old horse. It is. 
amazing that there are men and women who 
feel it their duty to have an old family horse 
used as long as he is able to trot feebly along 
the road, and who let him be taken out of 
their sight. 


About the Birds. 


In ‘‘The Country Gentleman”’ of July a page 
is devoted to an interesting article by Edward 
B. Clark on ‘‘The Farmer’s Best Friends.’’ In 
this article he makes a special appeal for the 
king bird, saying that it is “‘the guardian of the 
poultry yard’’ as it is so much feared by crows 
and hawks. It eats bees but scientists have 
made investigations which they believe prove 
that the king bird distinguishes between the 
drones and the working bees and eats only the 
former. 

The grosbeak loves potato bugs and is in- 


‘valuable in a potato patch. 


The flicker feeds on the ground ants that dis- 
figure our garden paths and lawns. | 

The red-tailed hawk and the red-shouldered 
hawk seldom kill chickens or other birds, but 
about eighty-five per cent. of their food is made 
up of rodents that are destructive to agriculture, 
such as mice and moles. . 

Mr. Clark says that the American sparrow is 
a great insect eater, but he, ike many more who 
write about birds, gives no credit to the English 
sparrow which is also known to devour ants, 
canker worms and other troublesome creatures. 
Fifteen years of close observation of the. English 
sparrow entitles me to declare this fact in their 
favor which is the testimony of my own eyes. 

‘Save the birds’’ 1s a ery that has echoed all 
over the world, yet we still see women who 
show the selfishness and weakness of their char- 
acter by the feathers on their hats.—A. H. S. 
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VENICE, Cau., Aug. 28. 

A pet kitten saved twelve-year-old Olive Hen- 
derson of this place from probable death. 

The child and the kitten had gone for a 
walk, and after a time the kitten returned 
alone. When it saw the girl’s mother, Mrs. J. 
C. Henderson, it began to meow and started 
away. Mrs. Henderson did not follow, and the 
kitten returned only to renew its complaining 
and again start away. At last the mother fol- 
lowed to the end of an amusement pier, where 
the child was found hanging head downward 
from a large spike. She had fallen from the 
pier, and her clothing had caught on the spike. 


A homely homeless half-bred Newfoundland 
dog hoboed its forlorn way into South Bound 
Brook, N. J., and, evidently too tired to go any 
further, took up its residence under the boat 
house of John Wobus, down on the Raritan 
shore. 

‘*Hector’’ was lying on the pier at Wobus’s 
afternoon pondering on the woes of the 
‘‘down and out’’ when Miss Bertha Thompson, 
daughter of John Thompson, Superintendent of 
the American Paint Works, came down to get 
her canoe. 

Miss Thompson put out in her canoe, but 
when she was fifty feet from the pier she 
dropped her paddle, and trying to recover it, 
upset the tippy craft. 

The next instant the big dog had plunged 
off the pier and was swimming swiftly toward 
her. As she came up the second time Hector 
fastened his teeth in her waist and in a few 
minutes had her safe on shore. 
longer homeless. 


Hector is no 


Do not desert a dog or a cat. It is much 
kinder to them to have them put to death. 


That an animal or a man should be lower and 
weaker than you is the strongest claim he can 
have on your humanity and your courtesy, and 
consideration for him is the clearest proof of 
your own superiority. 

H. Frectoine Hau in ‘‘ The Soul of a People.’’ 


Books for Humane Work. 


We have received from the Animals’ Friend 
Society, York House, Portugal street, Kingway, 
London, a painphlet of eight pages entitled 
‘““Ways of Helping,’’ by Lettice Macnoghton. 
In these few pages a number of ways are sug- 
gested, whereby adults and young people can 
advance the cause of humanity and do their 
share toward uplifting the world. Every page 
has an illustration. The pamphlet is well worth 
adding to every public library and should be 
circulated in day and Sunday schools. The 
English price is 2 pence. 

A valuable book for the home and the public 
library and for use wherever the subject of hu- 
mane treatment of animals is introduced is 
‘‘The Under Dog,’’ by Sidney Trist, Editor of 
‘‘The Animals’ Guardian.’’ About every form 
of cruelty to animals is touched upon and those 
who have never given much thought to the 
untold suffering inflicted on these creatures that 
are helpless in man’s hands will be astonished 
and shocked if they only glance over this book. 
Unfortunately those who need to read such a 
revelation of the relations between mankind and 
his helpless servants are not apt to be the ones 
who will read it. Certainly if all the wrongs 
inflicted upon animals could be proclaimed in 
such a manner as to force every one to listen 
there would certainly be a great change for the 
better. The book is edited by Sidney Trist and 
published at The Animals’ Guardian Office, 
22a Regent street, S. W., London. 


Cruelty in the cattle business will never be 
prevented until no larger number are kept in 
one herd than can be provided with shelter and 
water and feed, and until the cattle are all 
slaughtered in a humane manner within driv- 
ing distance of the place where they are kept. 
It is impossible to carry on the transportation 
of live cattle without a great deal of suffering. 


’T were all as good to ease one beast of grief 

As sit and watch the sorrows of the world 

In yonder caverns with the priests who pray. 
EDWIN ARNoLD in “The Light of Asia.” 
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OLD Boss. 


A Faithful Friend and Guardian, died at Pine Ridge, 
Dedham, June 12. 


For love that comes wherever life and sense 
Are given by God, in thee was most intense; 
A chain of heart, a feeling of the mind, 

A tender sympathy, which did thee bind 

Not only to us men, but to thy kind: 

Yea, for thy fellow-brutes in thee we saw ~ 

A soul of love, love’s intellectual law :— 

Hence if we wept, it was not done in shame; 
Our tears from passion and from reason came, 
And, therefore, shalt thou be an honored name. 


Wordsworth: Tribute to the Memory 
of Music, a Favorite Dog. 


The Effect of Shelter or Rescue Work Upon 

Children. 

The effect upon children of having a shelter 
for animals in a city or town is the best kind 
of humane education that can be given them be- 
cause it is practical. They come across a weak, 
half-starved dog, cat or kitten in their play, 
or going to and from school. They know they 
cannot keep it in their home, the school teacher 
eannot take it in. If they must pass it by 
they must learn to harden their hearts against 
these pathetic sights, but if they know of a 
place where they can take it, a pleasant, cheer- 
ful Home where the matron has a kind word 
of praise to the child who has come out of his 


way to bring the poor dog or cat to safety— 
this act of kindness warms the child’s heart. 
He is happy to think he has saved some poor 
creature from dying on the streets of hunger 
or cold, and he has got a lesson he will never 
forget in practical kindness. 

The public, and even the members of this 
League, would be surprised if they could see 
for themselves the large number of children 
constantly coming and going at our headquar- 
ters on Carver street, and at our recelving 
stations.—A. H. S. 


I watched a new arrival at our Home of 
Rest,—another cab horse. The first day he was 
put out in the paddock he walked half way 
across the paddock, his nose close to the ground, 
sniffing at 1t as he walked. Then he laid him- 
self down and rolled and rolled, then he got 
up and gave himself a mighty shake and gal- 
loped as hard as he could go. Then he stood 
still a moment, but as if his joy were too great 
for him he began to buck like a wild broncho— 
and it was a gladsome sight. 

There is a great pleasure in seeing these 
faithful, hard-working horses enjoying a little 
freedom. JI wish that all who are helping us 
support our Home of Rest could see how much 
the horses appreciate their vacations for I am 
sure they would feel more than repaid. 


I like the idea of using courtesy to animals. 
They are very appreciative of politeness, and 
observant of the reverse. They like to be 
laughed with, but have a great objection to be 
laughed at. 

Sir A. Helps: Animals and their Masters. 


People may talk as much as they like about 
their religion, but if it does not teach them to 
be good and kind to man and beast, it is all a 
sham.—aA. Sewell: Black Beauty. 


A subscription to Our FourRFOoTED F'RIENDS 
is only 50 cents a year. Will you not encourage 
us and help the good work we represent by a 
subscription ? 
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LEAGUE NEWS 


AND NOTES 


During the month of August, the total number 
of animals taken by the League was 4136 cats 
and dogs, and 60 horses. There has been good 
work done in our receiving stations. We have re- 
ceived through North Bennet Street Industrial 
School 159 animals; from .the Neighborhood 
House on Moore street, Cambridge, 114; from 
the Roxbury Receiving Station, on Roxbury 
street, 490; from the Dorchester Receiving Sta- 
tion, on Adams street, Fields Corner, 263; from 
the new station opened at the Northampton 
Street Hospital on August 15, 72; making a total 
of 1098 in one month from our branch receiving 
stations. , 


We have a request to open a Receiving Sta- 
tion in a place in East Boston, where it is much 
needed, but these stations are an added expense 
that we cannot assume unless supported by the 
public. 


Again we say most earnestly that every city 
and every large town ought to have a place to 
which lost, neglected and superfluous animals 
can be carried and humanely disposed of. 


We hope all our friends are planning to do 
something for the annual fair held the first 
Monday and Tuesday in December, upon which 
the Animal Rescue League depends to help 
make up the deficit in our Treasury caused 
every year by the great strain of the summer’s 
work. Many ealls for help, but few donations, 
is always the summer tale. 


The American Humane Association will hold 
its annual convention October 13 to 16, in Ro- 
chester, N. Y. -There will be many interesting 
speakers from all parts of the country, and all 
humane topies of importance concerning chil- 
dren and animals will be discussed. All who 
are interested in the progress of humane work 
in this country should make an effort to attend 
this convention. 


A Letter from Colin. a 
Swampscott, Aug. 30. | 

My dear Friend:—I am ashamed to think I 
have been here nearly three months and not 
written my usual summer letter to you, but my 
mistress has been so busy that she has neg- 
lected my correspondence. ; 

I have had a lovely summer, but I will be glad 
to go back to Brookline on next Friday. Every- 
one about here weleomed me, and my same 
‘‘friend Tim’’ who has taken care of me six 
summers in the hotel tells me I am the best 
little dog he ever knew. I go to ride and walk 
every day, and go in and out the backway 
whenever I wish, so you see I lead a very free 
sort of life. I hope you have had a pleasant 
summer. With love-—CouIn DOLE. 


It is now several years since Colin was taken 
from the League by his kind mistress, a little 
invalid dog, having just been through a bad 
attack of distemper. But he has never forgotten 
his friends at Carver street. | 


The Animal Rescue League of Boston has a 
list of humane publications which have been 
found of great use in both day and. Sunday 
schools and Bands of Merey. Most of these 
leaflets are stories told in simple language and 
suited for the entertainment of children while 
at the same time they are most instructive. 

The following is the list of these publications: 

Harold's Dream. 

What Happened to Kitty Gray. 

The Grocer’s Boy. 

A Happy Thanksgiving. 

The Need of Properly Conducted Shelters 
for Animals. 

The Care of Cats. 

The Care of Dogs. 

The Care of Horses. 

Another Mad Dog Scare. 

Are You Responsible. 

Don’t Leave Your Cat to Starve. 

What the Animal Rescue League is Doing. 

Letter From the Delivery Horse to the 
Lady of the House. (In post card form.) 

The Way to the Circus. 

The Gentle Art of Training Wild Beasts. 


(Showing the cruel ways in which animals 
are trained.) 

(Reprinted by permission—from Everybody’s 
Magazine. ) 


Annual Report of the League Work, with 
32 pleasing illustrations. 
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Cruelties Connected With the Training and 
Exhibition of Animals. 
(A paper read by Mrs. Huntington Smith at 
the American Humane Association. ) 
Illustrations by permission from 
Magazine. 

The price of these leaflets is 10 cents for 20 
copies or 40 cents a hundred for four-page leaf- 
lets, and 5 cents apiece or 20 copies for 50 cents 
for the 12-page leaflets. The Report will be 
sent for 10 cents in postage stamps. A package 
containing one of each of the above will be sent 
on receipt of 25 cents. 


McClure’s 


[copy] 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCULA- 
TON; ETC, 

of Our Fourfooted Friends, published monthly at Boston, Mass., re- 
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BIRDS BOARDED 


Only place of the kind exclusively for birds. Sick 
birds treated, personal attention. Reasonable rates; 
references. Birds for sale. 

PAMELIA C. DEAN, 
120 Chandler St., Boston. 


Form 38526. 


HILE on your vacation, board 

your Dogs and Cats where 
they will have good runs, individual 
care, and a real home. 


Mrs. NICHOLAS BROWNE, Jr. 
Dale Street, Dedham, Mass. 
Phone Dedham 195-4 


CATS BOARDED 
AT 
TABBY-CAT INN 


Here your pet will receive the same care as in 
your home. Freedom of the house, and large 
out-door runs make him happy and contented. 


LILLIAN E. WHITNEY 
58 Plympton St., Harvard Square, Cambridge 


LOVE YOUR PETS 


Prove it by feeding them the 
best. Bear in mind 


Dr. A. C. Daniels’ Dog and Puppy Bread 


is made and medicated for easy 
digestion for your puppies and 
dogs. 

Don’t take anyone’s word for quality. 
will decide. Try him with Dr. Daniels.’ 
make the choice. 

Dr. Daniels’ Dog and Cat Remedies 
can be had at all Riker Stores and some others. 
We could tell you why they are the best but a trial 
is convincing. Book on Feeding and Care, free. 


Dr. A. C. DANIELS, Inc. 1272 Milk St., Boston 


The dog 
He will 


FRANK J. SULLIVAN, M.D.V. 


Specialist in Diseases of Small Animals 
ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE 


51 CARVER STREET 
Telephone, Oxford 244 


Office Hours: 3 to 6 P. M. Daily 


ESTABLISHED 1859 


iL OOS. Waterman & Sons 


UNDERTAKERS 
2326-2328 WASHINGTON STREET 


Adjoining Dudley Street Terminal Station 


Personal attention given to all funeral ar- 
rangements. All grades of burial cases can 
be selected at our salesroom, from the least 
expensive erepe and broadcloth covered cases 
to the most expensive polished hard wood, 
quartered oak, mahogany, teak wood, silver 
maple, copper, zine, steel, outside and inside 
eases. The price of each is marked in plain 
figures. 

CHAPEL FOR FUNERAL SERVICES 
Telephone, Roxbury 72 
George H. Waterman Frank S. Waterman 
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cinating stories by W. J. Long. 


THE WOOD 


A LITTLE BROTHER TO THH BEAR. 
An absorbing little tale of Mooweesuk, the 
Coon, his habits and fellow creatures. 
each Ry ts CH Sak Sateen acd ach Seine Pe ee ea 50 cents. 


SECRETS OF THE WOODS. 
Portraying curious habits of the otter, 
kingfisher, red squirrel and moose in their 
SOCKET SHATITILS etic Genccts shoe ae ree 50 cents. 


WAYS OF WOOD FOLK. 
A delightful description of the commoner 
animals in their everyday clothes. 
Fg ch aS i ecg ae oe RON. voy SoA, POs Cd ue 50 cents. 


er) IN THE OPEN WITH W. J. LONG 


To feel the call of the silent places, through the picturesque and alluring 

stories of one who has joyed in Hunting without a Gun is a treat that will 

appeal to all lovers of Nature and animal life. 

the wood folk of our fields and forests is the delight of forgetting oneself in these simple fas- 

Something ofthe spirit of the wilderness lurks in the words 
and illustrations, and reveals a keenly observant sympathy for life in the open. 


FOLK SERIES 


Ginn and Company, Publishers 


29 Beacon Street, Boston 


Next to getting acquainted first-hand with 


NORTHERN TRAILS. 
Leading into the wild northland of Labra- 
dor and Newfoundland—a land of space 
and silence where it is good to be. 
In two volumes, each 45 cents. 
WILDERNESS WAYS. 
About the strange ways of the caribou, 
eagle, loon, lynx, and other wilderness ani- 
MAIS, ve bnn asso ol shatehere se ale eee 45 cents. 
WOOD FOLK AT SCHOOL. 
Fascinating glimpses of the training mother 
animals and birds give their young. 
bo slave iw aterd dle bed Gd y ed ota Wer ororen ena 50 cents. 


Oio Grist Miu 


Doe Bacan 


IT IS BETTER THAN BEEF 
FOR YOUR DOGS 
PURESAND “IESE TARUL 


The dogs eat it more readily and thrive 
on it better than other food 

Try the famous OLD GRIST MILL 
Puppy Bread for puppies 


SEND FOR OUR DOG BOOKLET 
FREE 


POTTER & WRIGHTINGTON cute, ont 


Agency, 


Charlestown, - - Mass. 


There are more prize winners fed on 


SPRATT 
DOG CAKES AND PUPPY BISCUITS 


than all other foods combined. 


The decision of the greatest canine experts in the 
world is convincing proof of the Sat OR hs of 
SPRATT’S DOG: FOODS. 


Our motto has always been 


QUALITY FIRST——THEN PRICE 


Let it be your motto. 


Send 2 cent stamp for “Dog Culture,” which con- 
tains valuable information on the feeding, kenneling 
and general management of dogs. 


SPRATT’S PATENT LIMITED 


Factory and chief offices at NEWARK, N. J. 


San. Francisco, Cal.; St. Louis, Mo.; 
Montreal, Can. New England 
Boston, Mass. Factories also in England and 
Germany. 


Jamaica Printing Company, Jamaica Plain 


